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AVINGS TAMPS 
AVES ERVES 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS PATRIOTIC DOLLARS. 


Every dollar saved for the Government in its present need and 
every dollar spent in its aid, is a dollar serving in freedom’s army. 
John H. Finley. 


An tdle dollar ts a slacker, but a misspent dollar ts a traitor. 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 


THIS IS A CAMPAIGN FOR THRIFT. 


Thrift for the country’s sake, 

Thrift for the sake of the individuals themselves, 

Thrift for the sake of those to whom we have to 
leave this world when we go. 


THE SCHOOLS CAN HELP TO TEACH THRIFT. 


The American people do not save as the people of other lands 
do. In Denmark and in Norway the average saving is $70 for 
each man, woman and child. In America it is but $50. 

To buy two billion dollars of Thrift Stamps every American 
must save $20. We should save this much any way to equal the 
people of Denmark or of Norway. 

Save Through Giving. 
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WOMEN WANTED--U. 8. GOV’T 
JOBS. $75 TO $100 MONTH 


The tremendous work of the war and 
the necessity of replacing men called to 
the colors, is compelling the government 
to prefer women, in filling the thousands 
of places now open. These include many 
wonderful clerical opportunities for teach- 
ers at big pay. 

We advise all readers, who are inter- 
ested, to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dep’t K 225, Rochester, N. Y., for 
full list of U. S. Government positions now 
open to you and for free book describing 
these positions. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A. FLANAGAN’ Company, Chi 

Boys and Girls of Colonial "ines. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Author of ‘‘For 
The Children’s Hour,’’ ‘‘Stories Children 
Need,’’ ‘‘Firelight Stories,’’ and Other 
Stories. Illustrated by Uldene Shriver. 
Cloth.. Pp. 160. Price, 60 cents, 

Illinois and the Nation. A Practical 
Treatise on State and National Civics. By 
Oliver R. Trowbridge, Member of the Bloom- 
ington Bar and Gilbert P. Randle, Supt. of 
Schools, Danville, Ill. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price, 

Language Lessons From Every Land. By 
Laura Rountree Smith, Author of the Bunny 
and Bear Books. Paper, Pp. 142. Price 25c 
per copy. 

The Making of Illinois, A history of the 
State From the Earliest Records to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Irwin F. Mather, Formerly 
Supt. of Schools, Centralia, Tl. Cloth. Pp. 
252. 

The Queer Little Tailor, By Julia Darrow 
Cowles, Author of ‘‘The Robinson Crusoe 
Reader,’’ ‘‘Stories to Tell,’’ ‘‘Going to 
School in Animal Land.’’ Illustrated by 
Dorothy Dulin. Cloth. Pp. 32. Price 50c. 


T. S. Denison & Company, Chicago. 

America, Yesterday and Today. By Nina 
B. Lamkin, Director of Normal Course in 
Physical Education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Oratory and Physical Educa- 
tion, Evanston, Ill.; Pageant Director and 
Author of Historical and other Pageants; 
Chautauqua Lecturer on Child Welfare and 
Community Work; Author of ‘‘Play—lIts 
Value and Fifty Games’’ and ‘‘ Dances, 
Drills and Story-Plays.’’ Board. Pp. 48. 
Price, 50¢ retail. 


GINN AND CoMPANY, Boston, New York, Chi- 


cago. 

Makers of Our History. By John T. Faris, 
Author of ‘‘Real Stories From Our His- 
tory,’’ ‘‘Winning Their Way,’’ ‘‘Men Who 
Made Good,’’ Ete. Cloth. Pp. 387. 80 
cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. New York, Chi- 
cago. 

Composition and Literature By Eugene R. 
Musgrove, Head of English Dept., East Side 
Commercial and Manual Training High 
School, Newark, N. J.; Editor of ‘‘The 
White Hills in Poetry.’’ Cloth. Pp. 519. 
Price, $1.20. 

Essentials in Early European History, by 
Sanuel Burnett Howe, Acting Head of Dept. 
of History in the South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. Cloth, Pp. 436. Price, $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN Company, New York City. 

The Call of The Wild, By Jack London. 
Edited, with introduction and Notes, by 
Theodore C. Mitchill, Prin. of Jamaica High 
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For the Study of Geography 





HOME GEOGRAPHY, by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley and Lura M. Eyestone, a first year text 
book for pupils. Postpaid 40c 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE, by Douglas 
C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a reference 
notebook for pupils of the fifth year. 

Postpaid 30c 


NORTH AMERICA, by Douglas C. Ridgley 
and Mary E. Robb, a reference notebook for 
pupils of the sixth year. Postpaid 30c 


SOUTH AMERICA AND EUROPE, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
reference notebook for pupils of the seventh 

Postpaid 30c 


CATALOGUE. Send for a free copy of our new | 


year. 


Books for pupils, covering the work as outlined in the Illinois State Course of 
Study, for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, and Loose Leaf 
Map Notebooks for Commercial and Physical Geography in the High School. 


ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
reference notebook for pupils of the eighth 
year. Postpaid 30c 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose leaf 
map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridgley. 
Price, in manila covers, 0c; in cloth cov- 
ers, with rings, flat opening, GO0c 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose 
leaf map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley. Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth 
covers, with rings, flat opening, 60c 


OUTLINE MAPS. We believe we have the 
best and most complete list of desk outline 
maps for the study of geography now on the 
market. Price 1c each, 80c per hundred, 
$7 per thousand. 





cations, also three pages d: d to 


gue. It lescriptions and prices of our publi- 


for a .< of outline maps. 
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McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 








the 15th Yearbook. 


American school pi 





very p 4 


ready. Price 90 Cents net. Write to 


ORDER ALL YEARBOOKS OF 
The National Society for the Study of Education 


From the new Publishers: 


The Public School Publishing Co. 


of Bloomington, Illinois 


These Are the Most Authoritative Reports on Our Present School Problems. 
The 14th Yearbook, Part I and the 16th Yearbook, Part I give the detailed reports of the N.E. A. 
committee on the MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


The 15th Yearbook, Part Ul gives the first thorough study of THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Complete statistics of the work in one hundred such 


Standards and Tests for the Measurement of the Efficiency of Schools and School Systems is part I of 
More than FORTY YEARBOOKS are , eatin. 


Each i 
brary should contain - all. 
The price in most cases is 75 Cents fee each volume plus the postage. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Loot. J 





most of 


Part I 16th Year Book just 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR, 

the new book in the series of Wide Awake 

Readers. Carefully graded. All pictures in 

color. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total ma- 

terial, 8,000 words. 30 cents. 

RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 
By Etta Austin oe and Mary Frances 
““Story-approach” | with emphasis on 

phrasing. All pictures in colors. 32 cents. 

THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln. 60 cents. Course of 
Study Free. 


LITTLE BROWN & CO. 








623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





School, New York City. Cloth. Pp. 132. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The Little Tailor of the Winding Way, 
By Gertrude Crownfield. [lustrated by 
Willy Pogany. Cloth. Pp. 132. Price, 60 
cents. 


“Among the Best’’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 

Famous Flags of America (by N. R. 
Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: 

The Junior High School (Part. IDI, 15th 
Year Book) by A. A. Douglass, 75 cents 
net. 

Minimal Essentials, Two Reports of N. E. 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 
75¢e net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90¢ 
net.) Send all orders to 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

Bloomington, Dlinoi 
PAMPHLETS. 

Washington Government Printing Office. 

Bulletin, 1917, No. 18. History of Public 


School Education in Delaware, By Stephen 
B. Weeks, Bureau of Education. 
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: Listening Lesson with the Victrola XXV, ‘ 1 
/, School No. 55, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
| i; 
Who can answer these? | 
When and where was “Home, Sweet Home” written? Who was the author? Was _ |f!| 
he an American? Where did he die, and where is he buried? Who wrote the music? 
— To what country does the Mazurka belong? the Gavotte? the Bolero? the Waltz? | 
-— | the Czardas? the Minuet? the Tarantella? the Arkansaw Traveler? Sellenger’s Round? | 
What are the characteristics of American Indian Music? What instruments are | 
used? When is the flute used? i 
. E : | 
Many grown-ups will hesitate over the answers to the above questions | 





|}/ on musical topics; yet, there are thousands of boys and girls who can an- | 
| swer them correctly in schools where they hear the music on | 


' | The Victrola and Victor Records 











































‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ has been sung by the World’s Greatest Artists jf 
| | for the Victrola; after the class has heard the story of ‘“‘the Homeless Bard 
1 | of Home’”’ it may sing this famous heartsong with the band accompaniment | 
on Victor Record 18145. | 
| The Folk Dances of the various nations may be heard on Victor | 
| Records made especially for the school and playground; 
they may also be heard in special concert numbers by 
Is Violin, Xylophone, Bells, Trio and Orchestra. 
The Romance of the Red Man is an absorbing topic in Inter- 
mediate Grades. The pupils like to hear the genuine Indian songs of 
st?” the Blackfeet Indians (Victor Records 17611 and 17635) and the setting 
mel of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood” (Victor Record 35617). 
1 New Records for Your School \ 
; Danny Boy (Adapted 
- = Songs 88592 from an Irish Air by | 
ciety 74557 _{ Proch’s Air with Variations _ 12in. $3 — E. Weatherly) 
e list 4 7 12 in. $1.50 | Amelita Galli-Curci oo =-Heink | 
15th Orchestra Classics Hungarian Dance = | 
cents 64744 { Lohengrin—Prelude to Act III hy A aaa | 
- si 1W0in. $1 ¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra ' Sennen’ iia | 
‘book Have you received a copy of the NEW GRADED LIST? See your Victor 
k, 90¢ dealer, or write to the 
co. Victrola XXV, $75 Educational Department 
specially manufactured Victor Talking Machine Co. 
for School use d N f 
| When the Victrola is not in Cam en, tN. J. | 
« S store 
Public poy irom danger, and the e ‘ 
— Soe nom duet ood prom 1C¢ or *, 
cuous use by irresponsible _* 
eS To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
G trademark, “His Master's Voice.” ee tea 
cos . - products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 



































THE TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 


GOOD TEXT BOOKS NOT MADE TOC SPECIAL ORDER 


Many ‘‘up - to - the - minute - and - a-little- 
ahead’’ people in the schools are specifying 
quite new characteristics for society after 
the war, and are now calling for new text- 
books for the new education that is to be 
required, History, they say must be changed ; 
and civies of course; also science must have 
a new setting; and geography certainly can 
The Bolsheviki, I am told, 
have a means of multiplying without know- 
ing anything of the decimal system of num- 
They get the result directly just as 


not be the same. 


bers. 
they get peace. So our arithmeties must of 
necessity be rewritten and uaiso our readers. 
And what about writing? There should be 
characteristic ‘‘ Maximalist’’ 
hand somewhere about if we can only recog- 


a new and 
nize it. 
Personally I have great faith that de- 
moeracy is going to win this war, and when 
it does good old Amerieau democracy is 
going right on making justice and fair play 
and good will to prevail in this world 
more and more. My immediate request to 
who wish to push ulong 


those good old principles which have, since 


school officers, 
the beginning of society, served to advance 
the cause of righteousness among men, is 
to take stock now of the present needs of 
the children themselves and of the text- 
books most carefully made to meet those 
needs AND ORDER TEXT BOOKS NOW 
FOR NEXT YEAR. 


A REVIEW LESSON 

assume that you will ell aecept as good 
pedagogy the practice of gathering up the 
results of previous lessons ar 
for the new. This is the mid-year number 
of the Text-Book Monthly. Our first slogan 
in September was to ‘‘choose text books 
with brains’’ 


a supply base 


—your own brains—not be- 
cause the books have been adopted some- 
where else. Then we 
‘fopen market.’’ 


insisted upon an 
This means that teachers 
are to be free to consider what more-valu- 
able books (more valuable to the particular 
teacher) may be upon the market. The fear 
of a ‘‘text-book fight’’ every some 
teacher text-book needs 
Earnest publishers with 


time 
her own 
must cease to exist. 


suggests 


good business sense do not desire a closed- 
market situation. ‘‘ Publicity the first rem- 
edy’’ was suggested as a source of light to 
clear away the clouds of deadening fear of 
starting a fight. 

We next took a fall from the reformers 
who would ‘‘throw the text-books out.’’ The 
‘why of a school’’ ss the text- 
book’’ are not discovered }»y personal opin- 
ions which the immediate experience of life 
give. The law of progress for mankind is 
found to rest upon an increasing length of 
the period of infancy. Life which does not 
have a preparation for life maintains its 
succession only through the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The school exists in 


and ‘‘why 


TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 


Worth While Stories 
for Every Day 


By LAWTON B. EVANS 


A book of stories to tell, for the daily use of 
teachers of kindergarten or early primary grades 
and mothers of small children. ne of the largest 
collections and most complete volumes of this kind 
ever published. It contains 185 complete stories of 
miscellaneous Character, choice selections from 
mythology, nursery rhymes, retold in prose, 
Mother Goose tales, natural historv stories, stories 
of birds and animals, biographical sketches of the 
the great in history and stories of realism, each 
chosen for its ethical value. A unique feature is 
the moral or purpose of each story printed beneath 
its title so that the teacher may conveniently se- 
lect a story adapted to illustrate any point or trait 
of character which she wishes to impress upon her 
listeners. $1.50 net When ordering mention School 
and Home Education. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 
207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








S dapted to meet the pecul- 
pea is a blic School, Art and 
Industrial work. The cae. of heme 
informed Art by 4 -—s Sepervt 
sors. In Ha oist 
Pans and — 
STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 
The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 


_— Prang Co. Chicago, New York 

















Teach the Children 


HOW TO STUDY 
EFFECTIVELY 


There are definite rules 
by which to secure effect- 
ive results from study. 


Interest your pupils in these 
rules and they will acquire 
the right habits in getting 
lessons. 


Your work as teacher will 
then be more than half done, 
and will be more delightful 
and easier to accomplish. 


38 of these simple rules are 
all that are essential. These 
are given in Professor G. M. 
Whipple’s How to Study 
Effectively. 


His directions are simple and 
concise. 


SPECIAL The list price is 50cents. 
ee If you will mention this 
reper paper and send 40 cents 
OFFER a copy will be mailed to 
que yOu postage paid. 


Address all orders to 


The Public School Publishing Co. 
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order that extended infancy may enable the 
individual to be fitted to his environment. 
The text-book becomes necessary because a 
social order requires that the common ex- 
tended infancy of the on-coming generation 
be used to enable the entire group to be so 
initiated into the movement of, civilization 
as to secure progress without indiscriminate 
destruction of the institutions by which so- 
ciety is built up and maintained. This re- 
quirement gave us ‘‘the ‘growing idea’ in 
text-books’’ and indicated their function to 
be ‘‘the organization of knowledge.’ 

The November lesson recognized ‘‘ the fine 
art of teaching’’ and the need of union of 
effort between teachers of cifferent subjects 
and between the school and the home and 
society. It found the need to ‘‘use many 
?? It discovered ‘‘ the 
school as an intensive intellectual training 
camp,’’ and found that only the fundamen- 
tal ‘‘problems of society se: the problems of 
the school.’’ The December discussion pre- 
sented some practical difficulties such as the 
late adoption of text-books, and the question 
of ‘‘what may be uniform and what not.’’ 
Text-books exist because a 


books, and much doing. 


social order re- 
quires that all have a common understand- 
ing of the movement of civilization. So far 
as this requires a certain minimum of com- 
mon knowledge, that minimum amount of 
subject matter, once it is determined, might 
be embodied in a uniform series of text 
books. Such books might be adopted say 
once in five years by experts, or they might 
be printed by the government. But for 
progress the schools should also develop the 
abilities of children as individuals. In this 
work teachers would require many books. 
These books must aid the individual teach- 
ers to ‘‘teach the child rather than to teach 
a certain body of subject matter.’’ Such 
books should be selected frequently and 
adopted after study by the teachers and in 
time so that the books may be supplied and 
also in time for the teachers to arrange for 
the use of its lessons in harmony with the 
work of the year. In other words these text- 
books rich in cultural material shouid be 
adopted by January first for the next school 
year. 


THE TEACHERS MAKE THE TEXT BOOKS. 


Certainly it is useless in America tu pub- 
lish a text book unless there are many teach- 
ers able and ready to use it. Teachers must 
be more or less consciously feeling some lim- 
itations to the book in use and reaching 
toward the new organization or richer mate- 
rial supplied in the new. The successful 
text book maker is one who most clearly 
interprets a common need of teachers and 
finds an acceptable way to supply it. The 


one whose name appears upon the title page 
of a text book ought in justice to subscribe 
himself not as the author but as the inter- 
preter of the school and teacher requirements 
in the subject. 

I have said in several places that text 
books grow. There are times when they 
grow very fast and today is undoubtedly 
































such a time. In some subjects the text books 
may be expected to molt or shed their cases 
not once but several times in a few years. 
This will have to be endured for although a 
genius might specify what the text books in 
these subjects will contain ten years from 
now it would be useless to write them at this 
time. Publishers would not print them and 
if they were printed they would not be 
adopted now or even in ten years. When 
teachers are ready to use the text book satis- 
fying the specifications which may now be 
foreseen even then the form given to the 
matter will have to be made by the condi- 
tions of teaching out of which the teachers 
are at the time emerging. 

With the ending of this world war secret 
diplomacy will be forever done away with. 
It can not exist when governments are con- 
trolled by the people and not misruled by 
autocrats. This being about to happen I 
have a vision also of a truly democratic 
union between teachers, school officers, edu- 
cational experts and school book pubhshers 
in which a spirit of professional brother- 
hood for the good of the children and the 
progress of human life shall control. In a 
number of particulars this is more than a 
vision even now. There are several unions 
already forming which bring teachers, offi- 
cers, and experts together more and more. To 
these unions it should not be hard to add the 
publisher. Here is matter for several lessons 
in the coming months so please take this as 
the lesson assignment. G. A. Brown. 





DO NOT OVERBURDEN THE SCHOOLS 


Teachers are patriotic. They are anxious 
to help our nation in this war. They sec 
the value and the wisdom of using the school 
organization for this worthy purpose. The 
Government itself has outlined too much for 
the children to do. Its various bureaus have 
mapped out work for the schools independ- 
ently of each other. There has been dvunli- 
cation and much unnecessary work done. The 
Government unintentionally placed an over 
heavy burden on the schools and teachers. 
An effort is being made at the present time 
to correct these Government mistakes. An 
effort is being made to hav» all work to be 
done by the schools first submitted to an 
advisory committee of educators for ap- 
proval. 

The schools will continue to serve the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Red Cross. but what about 
the well-intentioned charitable organizations 
and individuals and the people who want to 
do good and who wish to do it through the 
schools? What about the one not so good 
who gains financially by vsing the schools 
under the guise of charity? Why not in 
every school journal caution teachers taking 
hold of efforts to raise money for patriotic 
or other purposes, except as recommended by 
the superintendent, state superintendent or 
advisory committee at Washington, of which 
Dr. Hollis Godfrey is chairman? Pacifists 
and enemies are trying to influence the 
schools to discontinue all patriotic and other 
collections. They will succeed unless we pro- 
tect the schools from those who, under the 
name of charity, are raisins money, 99 per 
cent of which goes into their own pockets, 
and unless we reduce the patriotic collection 
demands on the children by doing away with 
duplications and the less essential. 

Is it not possible to avoid this waste of 
time, energy, and money snd to have the 

chools continue to aid the Government in a 
still more effective way by putting into force 
some such plan as has been suggested, that 
of doing only those things recommended by 
the advisory committee at Washington, by 
State, county and city superintendents? 
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Practical Grammar for High Schools and Academies 
By P. H. DEFFENDALL, of the Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
192 pages; price 64 cents 


This beok is designed for use in high schools, norma! schools, business colleges and academies. 
It ss mo gaa both grammar and practical exercises, and aims to be a brief but complete treatment of the 
subject. 

Success in school composition depends on an understanding of grammar. A pupil must know 
clauses before he can write. The frequent occurrence of the comma blunder and the fractional sentence 
is proof of this point. To understand clauses requires a knowledge wf certain topics in grammar. Among 
these are the following: subject and predicate, nouns and verbs, complements, adjectives, adverbs, prep- 
ositions, and conjunctions. Adjectives and adverbs must be taught before the adjective and adverb 
clauses cin be presented; and the relative pronoun before the relative clause. Likewise prepositions and 
conjunctions must be distinguished in their functions ‘this book emphasizes these leading topics. 

For sample copies, address 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


New History Maps 


BREASTED.HUTH, HARDING, HART-BOLTON 
ANCIENT EUROPEAN AMERICAN 





The best schools in the land are using them. 


WHY 9? 
Because they are 


Designed by Educators —- Edited by Scholars 
Produced by Craftsmen 


Durable — Inexpensive 
Write for further details. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
SCHOOL MAP PUBLISHERS 


460 E. Ohio Street CHICAGO 








Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Life-Size Bust Portraits 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Whittier. Lowell, Bryant, Shakespeare. Woodrow Wilson, etc. 
Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed) 20 cents, six 
for $1.00, postpaid. 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 
of Washington (as ilinstrated). Lincolnand Woodrow Wilson. 
Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 60 cents; two 
for $1.00; three for $1.50, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the 20 cent pictures framed in our handsome 2-inch 
Solid Oak, black enameled frames, complete with frame and 
giass and securely packed for shipment. each $1.85; any two 
$3.45; any three $5.05; any four $6.65; any five $8.25; ex- 
press extra. (lnordering the 00-cent picwures, add 35c¢ ad- 
ditional tor each picture ordered.) 


Artotypes— Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
at moderate cost. Over 2,000 tities, the most popular being: 

The Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk?” ( Hulmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck),Closeof Day (Adan), 
Koyhood of Linceln (Johnson), Christ he-d at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The 
F. ram. General Washington on Horse (t aed). The Gleaners( Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), 
Madonna (Bodeuhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), 
Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle). Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Waphael), Song of the 
Lark (tre on). The Sower (Millet), Spirit of °76( Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landsee: ), Stratford- 
on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze). | he Windmill (Van Ruoysdar!) 
Size 22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 99 cents “any two, $1.70; any five, 8.7 \gemtpans Any of these su! jects 
supplied beautifully hand-colored at Each (unframed }, $1.50; any two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, postpaid 
h ve framed in oor? inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the 
Framed Artotypes po Aye mayen « an picture complete with frame and giass and ready to hang. re 
curely packed for shipment. each £2.45; any two, $4.65; any three, $6.55; any four, $9.05; any five, $11.25; any six, $13.45, 
express extra. (li hand-colored Artotypes sre wanted add 60 cents to cort of each.) Cata og maliied free. 
Onr 1918 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed free upon request. Every teacher 
should haveacopy! It is a guide book to tne best of everything. 


Dept.158 BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ILLINOIS AND THE NATION 


A Practical Treatise on State and National Civics 
By OLIVER R. TROWBRIDGE and GILBERT P. RANDLE, Superintendent of Schools, Danville, Ill. 

The future of our country depends upon the education of the boys and girls today. In the trying 
years ahead the Nation will need citizens who thoroughly understand both the principles and operation of 
our local, state, and national governments. “Illinois and the Nation” has been rewritten since the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature last spring. It contains the full text of the new Civi] Administrative Code, and is 
a most excellent book in every respect. 


Cloth--312 pages--Illustrated--75 cents 


THE MAKING OF ILLINOIS 


A History of the State from the Earliest Records to the Present Time 
By IRWIN F. MATHER 
( Revised Edition ) 

The history of Illinois makes a fascinating story with its mingling of the romantic and the com- 
mercial. Beginning with the natural resources and the first Indian inhabitants, the author traces the 
coming of the fur traders and missionaries, the early French immigrants, and the arrival of the British. 
He gives us thrilling tales of Indian massacres and the French and Indian war. He pictures entertain- 
ingly, the first settlers and early social occasions. The achievements of Illinois’ great men are given due 
recognition. The development of the state is fully chronicled and the book concludes with a chapter on 
“Tllinois To-day.” 

The illustrations are as varied and interesting as the text. 

The book has been adopted in many cities and counties as a text for grammar grades. It is useful 
or reference to teachers, schools, and librarians, and especially this year when everyone is interested in the 
fcelebration of the hundredth anniversary of the admission of Illinois to the Union. 


Cloth--252 pages--Illustrated--60 cents. Write for Introductory and Exchange Terms. 


A.FLANAGAN COMPANY - - - CHICAGO 

















WENTWORTH-SMITH-BROWN 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Book I, 76 cents Book II, 76 cents 
A two-book course for the first and second years of junior high schools 


Book I deals with the most important applications of arithmetic, those which relate to the home, the 
store, the farm, the most common industries, and the bank, and introduces concrete, intuitional geometry and 
the simple uses of algebra. 


Book II deals with algebra and arithmetic, each making use of the important facts of Book I and each 
including those large and important topics which are valuable in the elementary education of every boy and girl. 


Already Adopted in 


Denver, Colo. Lewiston, Idaho 

Los Angeles, Cal. Reading, Mass. 

Boys’ Trade School, Milwaukee, Wis. Burlington, Vt. (and nine 

Montclair, N. J. other cities and towns 

Salt Lake City, Utah in Vermont) 

Ogden, Utah Portsmouth, N. H. 

Provo, Utah Horace Mann School, New York City 
fh 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 

First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
dere. 

Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 

Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April 4, 5 and 6, 1918. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 11, 12 and 13, 1918. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 
13, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Decatur, Friday and Saturday, 
February 1 and 2, 1918. (Regular dates, second Friday 
and Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday 
in February). 

Third Annual Meeting of Primary Supervisors and 
Directors of City Training Schools of Illinois, Blooming- 
ton, Friday, May 10, 1918. 

Department of Superintendence of N. E. A., Atlantic 
(ity, N. J., February 25 to March 2, 1918. 

National Edueation Association, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 1 to 8, 1918. 


The Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting will be long re- 
membered by those who attended it. From the time 
President Hatfield called it to order until the final ad- 
journment, there was not a dull moment. The speakers 
were the best obtainable and gave us a continuous feast 
of wit and humor, intellectual activity, information, in- 
spiration and patriotism. 


We were certainly honored by having men holding 
important positions and men conspicuous in public life 
address us. Very few meetings can boast of addresses by 
the Governor, the Director of the Illinois Centennial, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Chairman of 
the State Council of: Defense, the Chief Factory In- 
speetor, an Assistant Attorney General, and an Ex- 
President of the United States. 


The officers now serving the association are named 
above. The board of directors consists of the president, 
the first vice president, and the three members of the 
executive committee. Of these, Mr. Magill and Mr. 
Potts hold over. The new members are Mr. George D. 
Wham, President; Miss Elizabeth B. Harvey, first Vice 
President; and Henry E. Brown, member of Executive 
Committee and Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Mr. Wham served as member of the executive 
committee and chairman of the committee on appropri- 
ations from 1914 to 1916 inclusive, and has proven his 
interest and usefulness as a member and his efficiency as 
an officer. Miss Harvey is county superintendent of 
Boone County, has long been a faithful and enthusiastic 
member of the association, and will be a helpful member 
of the board of directors. Mr. Brown is principal of the 
New Trier Township High School in Cook County, has 
for several years been very helpful and influential in 
shaping the policies of the association, and will now 
prove his wisdom and ability as chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Of course Treasurer Charles Me- 
Intosh was reelected, and Secretary R. C. Moore holds 
over until June 30. 


The retiring officers can well feel proud of the ree- 
ord made by the association during their tenure and of 
the program rendered this year. Mr. W. R. Hatfield has 
long been very active as a member and as chairman of 
various committees, and his election and service as presi- 
dent rounded out his association career in a very fitting 
manner. Mrs. Eva Batterton, with her long experience 
as county superintendent and her womanly intuition and 
sympathies, made a good member of the board of diree- 
tors. Mr. Cyrus S. Grove has for three years served as 
a member of the board of directors and in the trying 
position of chairman of the committee on resolutions. He 
was also chairman of the executive committee for the year 
1917 and is, therefore, chiefly responsible for the program 
of the recent meeting. As a tribute to his success in per- 
forming the last-named duty, the association gave him a 
rising and unanimous vote of thanks for the excellent 
program. 
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The resolutions adopted by the association appear in 
this number. Read them all carefully, and you will be 
a better teacher, a better citizen, and more capable of 
training young Americans. Many teachers will commit 
to memory the patriotic resolution offered by Mr. Magill. 
Since we are to meet again before the next General As- 
sembly it was deemed unnecessary to outline a legislative 
program in the resolutions. Therefore, a ‘‘blanket’’ 
resolution was adopted, which reaffirmed the legislative 
program of last year. A few of the things named in that 
program may be briefly stated as follows: The unit sys- 
tem of vocational education, free transportation of pupils 
in large districts, consolidation of districts, tenure of 
position, county compulsory school attendance law, open 
air schools for tubercular children, free text books, more 
liberal provisions for playground equipment, prohibition 
of high school fraternities and sororities, minimum wage 
for teachers, a larger unit for school taxation, inerease in 
school district tax rate, and a two mill state school tax 
rate. 


RESOLUTION. 


Offered by Hugh S. Magill and adopted by the As- 
sociation at the first session, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 27: 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association assembles 
this year with a solemn consciousness of the tremendous 
significance of the issues of this world war, realizing that 
the outcome of this mighty conflict will determine the 
destiny of our own country and the future civilzation 
of the world. Democracy, whose authority is the will of 
the people and whose supreme purpose is to promote the 
welfare of the people, has come into deadly conflict with 
autoeraey, whose authority is the will of a monarch and 
whose purpose is to carry out his plans of conquest and 
dominion. Autocracy, relying on brutal foree and sav- 
age might, is trying desperately to destroy free govern- 
ment from the earth. If democracy survives it will be 
through the heroic sacrifices of the liberty-loving people 
of every land. 

We realize that these two forms of government are 
so antagonistic in purpose that the world cannot con- 
tinue partly under the one and partly under the other. 
Either all peoples and all nations shall be free, or all 
shall bow to the will of the kaiser, who has already been 
heralded by his war-lords as the Emperor of the World. 
Liberty, ravished and wounded, looks to America for 
help. Our brave sons will defend and protect her at any 
cost; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, of this association. representing 
more than thirty thousand teachers of Illinois, in this 
serious hour when our country is offering its treasure 
and its choicest young manhood on the altar of freedom 
in support of the same sacred principles for which our 
fathers offered their lives, solemnly pledge allegiance to 
our country, and whole-hearted support to the cause for 
which we and our allies are fighting. We will endeavor 
at all times to teach the youth committed to our charge 
loyalty to our government, reverence for our flag, and 
devotion to the principles of liberty, justice and human- 
ity for which our nation stands. We will do all in our 
power to uphold our President and our Governor, and to 
assist by our efforts and our influence in winning this 
war and in securing a just and lasting peace. 


RESOLUTION. 


Offered by President Blanchard of Wheaton College 
and adopted by the Association on Friday, December 28: 
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WHEREAS, a prohibition amendment has been passed 
by our National Congress; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
that we urge the Legislature to ratify said amendment 
at the earliest possible moment. 


RESOLUTION. 


Offered by Francis G. Blair and adopted by the As- 
sociation Friday evening, December 28: 

Resolved, that the 32,000 teachers of Illinois in this, 
their annual session in this, the Centennial Year of our 
Statehood, desiring to make record of their appreciation 
of and their indebtedness to Governor Edward Coles 
for his noble service in closing the doors of this State 
forever to the curse of slavery and in opening them wide 
to freedom and to education, desire here to record that 
they count it not only a duty but also a privilege that 
during this year they shall beget in the minds and 
hearts of the million boys and girls of Illinois a living 
memory of this brave soldier in the cause of human lib- 
erty, this pioneer in the eause of real democracy, this 
far-seeing statesman, who saw to it as much as he could 
that the rising and future generations of this common- 
wealth should be secured through education in their 
right to freedom and to that inestimable boon of free 
self-government. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Offered by the Committee on Resolutions and adopted 
by the Association on Friday, December 28: 

Resolved by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association : 

1. That we reaffirm the legislative recommendations 
embodied in the 1916 resolutions of the State Teachers’ 
Association. In view of the fact that the legislature does 
not meet this year, we deem it unnecessary to restate 
them at this time. 

2. That we approve the action of the last legislature 
in submitting to the voters of Illinois the question of 
framing a new State constitution. We believe a new 
constitution should be drafted and that the right of 
equal suffrage shouid be extended to women. 

3.. That the teachers and school authorities through- 
out the State, fully cooperating with the Illinois Centen- 
nial Commission, give their best professional and admin- 
istrative efforts in formulating and executing impres- 
sive and inspiring Illinois Centennial Programs. The 
Amerieanizing influence and the patriotic service thus 
rendered will make residents of our great Common- 
wealth feel a just pride in the historic significance of 
our beloved State. 

‘‘Not without thy wondrous story, Illinois, 
Can be writ the nation’s glory, Illinois.’’ 

4. That we endorse the entrance of our country into 
this world war in support of all those principles sacred 
to the heart of all loyal Americans who love humanity 
and stand for the eternal justice, honor, integrity and 
liberty upon which this republic was founded. That 
we pledge our unwavering support to President Wood- 
row Wilson and those associated with him in uphold- 
ing and maintaining our country’s honor and mission 
and defending the sacred principles of civilization and 
democracy, and that every teacher should give spon- 
taneous and unqualified support to every movement 
promulgated by our president, our governor, or by any 
other agency countenanced by our government to as- 
sist in the successful conduct and winning of this war. 

5. That we commend the loyalty and the one hun- 
dred per cent patriotism of Governor Frank O. Low- 
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den for his prompt, effective and efficient support of 
the national government in placing the country on a 
sensible and successful war footing, and for his initi- 
ative and wisdom in exercising his authority for the 
weal of the citizens of Illinois and the nation. 

6. That notwithstanding that our country is at war 
and the labor supply naturally short, we believe that 
we should strive most earnestly to keep the boys and 
girls in school and the young men and women in col- 
lege to the end that we may have as many trained and 
efficient workers as possible for the great reconstruc- 
tion period following the close of the present world war. 

7. That we favor the enactment of a Federal law 
requiring all non-English speaking residents to acquire, 
within a specified time, the ability to converse and read 
in the English language. 

8. That, inasmuch as the American school house 
has ever been the beacon light of true democracy, fre- 
quent use be made of the following: 

The flag salute. 
2. The singing of patriotic songs. 
3. The reading of the biographies of great Ameri- 


4. The intensive study of our history. 
5. The memorizing, discussing, clarifying and as- 
similation of patriotic selections of the type of Emer- 
son’s Angel: 
‘My angel—his name is Freedom; 

Choose him to be your king. 

He shall build pathways east and west, 

And fend you with his wing.’’ 

9. That we will make a masterful effort to incul- 
cate and make common property of the following vital 
truths: 

1. That our country was forced into this war. 

2. That it is fighting only for what is absolutely 
necessary, right, and honorable. 

3. That there must be no questionable patriotism. 

4. That it is necessary for every one to save to the 

uttermost to furnish food, clothing, and supplies to our 
soldiers and to our allies. 
5. That we should all give hearty support to the 
Liberty Loans, the Red Cross, the Thrift Campaigns, 
and to all other authorized agencies for assisting in 
winning this war. 

6. That we must make the right spirit prevail from 
sun to sun and obligate ourselves beyond recall to do 
our bit, and adapting Emerson’s words: 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers, ‘‘Lo, thou must,’’ 
Illinois teachers, reply, ‘‘ We can.’’ 

10. That, through the President and Secretary of 
this Association, we extend to the proper authorities 
cur heartiest thanks and sincerest appreciation for the 
use of the various meeting places which have served us 
so well and acceptably. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cyrus Stover Grove, Freeport, Chairman. 

W. T. Wilson, Chicago, Chicago Division. 

W. L. Goble, Elgin, Northeastern Division. 

S. E. Raines, Freeport, Northwestern Division, 

E. C. Fisher, Rock Island, Ill. Valley Division, 

W. E. Andrews, Pana, Eastern Division, 

J. T. Armitage, Sheldon, East Central Division. 

Edward E. Turner, Normal, Central Division. 

M. L. Test, Mt. Sterling, Western Division, 

F. H. Colyer, Carbondale, Southern Division. 

Wm. E. White, Greenville, Southwestern Div. 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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RESOLUTION. 


Offered by W. T. Wilson of Chicago and adopted by 
the Association on Friday evening, December 28: 

WHEREAS, the call of our country has come to the 
students of the High Schools throughout the Nation to 
enlist for farm service to aid in producing an adequate 
food supply for this and the allied nations in this great 
world war, and 

Wuereas, the Council of Defense for the State of 
Illinois has made an urgent appeal to the State Teach- 
ers’ Association for cooperation in this great war move- 
ment, and 

W HEREAS, we recognize the educational as well as 
the patriotic value of the services exacted of the High 
School students of the State and Country; 

Resolved, that we, the State Teachers’ Association, 
commend the plan for such farm service as formulated 
by the State Council of Defense working in conjunc- 
tion with the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, 
and pledge support in putting into operation in the 
State of Illinois on the most effective basis possible the 
plan so outlined, conserving in every way the best in- 
terests of the High School students and those of our 
country, which they are to serve in this great crisis. 


JUST AN INCIDENT. 


Toward the end of the recent meeting of the 
State Association, a pale and worried little man ap- 
proached the editor and spoke somewhat as follows: 
‘We have listened to some excellent addresses, and I 
have been helped and inspired. Some of the greatest 
men of the state and nation have told us of the nobility 
of our profession, and the absolute necessity for our 
work. We have been told that the success of our coun- 
try in the world war depends upon the spirit of free- 
dom and true Americanism we have been teaching and 
are still teaching the boys and girls. We have been 
commended for assisting the government in many 
ways, and have been presented with flags for helping 
finance it. That’s all very good, and I suppose it is 
true. But what puzzles me is that, while our work is 
so tremendously important, we are paid so little for it. 
When men with good salaries, wealth, power and posi- 
tion are commending our work and telling of its neces- 
sity in winning this war and making the world safe for 
democracy, I agree with them; but I feel like asking 
how to make a living for my wife and two children on 
the tiny salary I receive as principal of a village school. 
Sometimes I want to get up in meeting and say’’ * * * * 
But hush, brother! Peace! Be still! Don’t you know it 
is entirely out of order to even think of such a vulgar 
subject at teachers’ salaries? Don’t interrupt the 
trancendental, esoteric and ethereal harmonies of the 
occasion by mentioning such commonplace things as 
fuel, food, clothing and education for your own chil- 
dren. 


A COMPARISON. 


Here is a comparison of the wages of a few indi- 
viduals in two classes of workers in one community in 
Macoupin County, the mine workers and the teachers. 
Several of these mine workers are unnaturalized for- 
eigners and some of them are aliens from enemy coun- 
tries. Some of them have never spent anything on their 
education and have little knowledge of anything but 
their jobs. They probably earn all they get, and we 
should not ask that they be paid less,—but how about 
the other class? 
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Loaders, pay for TWO WEEKS ending Nov. 30, 
1917: 


John Deitsman, ' $105.03 
Charles Laviska, 92.83 
M. Pasquola, 81.95 
Mike Salot, 96.09 
W. B. Benjey, 104.68 
J. Petoella, 96.24 
A. Libbro, 93.51 
S. Richvolski, 99.74 
W. Plarkon, 103.57 
E. Allusie, 102.96 
J. Pomelia, 91.10 
J. Pomelia, 111.47 
Steve Zartea, 111.19 
Sam Traynor, 114.01 


Machine runners, pay for TWO WEEKS ending 
Nov. 30, 1917: 


Barney Maloney, $116.29 
John Vivano, 123.23 
Charles Forbes, 125.52 
Ellis Hill, 117.65 
John McKaig, 122.27 


Multiply each of the above amounts by two to get 
the monthly wages, and then compare with the monthly 
wages of some of the teachers who are working hard 
to make good, clean, moral, educated and efficient citi- 
zens out oi the numerous children of these foreign 
miners. 

Teachers, pay for ONE MONTH, out of 8 or 81% 
months: 


Laura Murray, $55.00 
Luella Preston, 55.00 
Ina R. Link, 55.00 
Viola McPherson, 55.00 
Elizabeth Frew, 55.00 
Mrs. Rose Emmerson , 55.00 
Marion M. Cowie, 55.00 
Della VanDoren, 55.00 
Eunice F, Foster, 55.00 
Bessie Boston, 55.00 
Kula Halpin, 57.75 
Margaret Cowie, 57.75 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kauerauf, 55.00 
Olive Mitchell, 55.00 
Jean Haddow, 49.50 


Here are the average wages of all of three classes of 
mine workers at three different mines for the month end- 
ing November 30, 1917, but they did not all work the 
full month: 


Mine A. Mine B. Mine C. 
Day men, $175.00 $170.00 $153.00 
Loaders, 162.22 168.60 205.00 
Machine runners, 195.50 170.65 232.59 


All the above figures are accurate and authentic and 
can be verified. 

Why are these men paid such good wages? Well, one 
reason is that they all belong to their organization, and 
they stand by it! They do not have to beg for what they 
earn; they demand it and cannot be put off with the ad- 
vice to ‘‘practice a more rigid economy.’’ 


WAGES AT STAUNTON. 


Here are the wages received by a few of the mine 
workers at Staunton for the 13 working days in the two 


weeks beginning November 1, 1917. These men are all 
Austrians. 
Loaders. 


John. Bonifer, $119.06 
Tony Cramer, 73.12 
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Joe Konetching, 104.75 
Adam Lukeschick, 89.76 
Alfonz Moggio, 96.67 
Marco Moggio, 96.18 
Mike Machuga, 94.01 
Jim Trinagstich, 95.01 
Machine Runners. 
John Meznek, 113.12 
Geo. Sewzyk, 113.12 
F. Zocke, 114.04 


Double the above amounts to find the monthly wages. 
One of the bookkeepers at the mine office says that the 
men who work full time receive from $150 to $250 a 
month. Some of the boys who recently quit school at 16 
years of age are receiving $5.05 a day of eight hours. 

Here are the wages of a few of the Staunton teachers 
for one month. Their full term is 9 months. 


Jennie Willoughby, High School, $85.00 
Edith Wall, 80.00 
Myrtle Whitten, 65.00 
Lillian Woods, Grades, 55.00 
Helen Hermans, 47.50 
Elnora Grabruck, 52.50 
Nona Caldwell, 55.00 
Nora Bethel, 50.00 
Mae Jones, 65.00 
Grace Caldwell, 47.50 
Mary Whalen, 70.00 
Margaret Davis, 55.00 
Vera Crowder, 45.00 


The superintendent of schools at Benld reports that 
he excuses two or three boys in the grades at 3 o’clock 
every day to go to work on the ‘‘second shift’’ at the 
mines. They work from 3:30 to 11:30 P. M. and make 
$3.00 to $5.00 and attend school also. 

Mr. Elmer Coatney, a teacher in the Benld Township 
High School, recently urged a boy, who had quit school 
to work at the mine, to return to school. He endeavored 
to convince the boy of the need and value of an educa- 
tion. But the boy replied, ‘‘Mr. Coatney, I am making 
more money without an education than you are making 
with one.’’ And this is the truth, although Mr. Coatney 
is paid $100.00 a month, which is more than the average 
wages of high school teachers in that locality. 

Remember that these districts are doing the best they 
ean under the present legal limitations on the tax rate. 


HENRY COUNTY AND THE FL. 8. T. A. 


The teachers of Henry County believe in the I. 8. T. A. 
In fact they constitute quite a large part of it; and it 
contains a large part of them,—about ninety percent of 
them being members. Probably a hundred percent of 
them will be members next year. County Superintend- 
ent Odenweller gives renewal credits for attending as- 
sociation meetings and for reading The Illinois Teacher ; 
he calls one association day an institute day and does his 
full part as the professional leader of his pedagogical 
flock. He keeps an accurate record of the attendance of 
his teachers, and he recently sent The Illinois Teacher a 
summary of this record, which we are glad to publish. 
We would like to receive similar reparts from other 
county superintendents. Can any of you beat 89.9 
pereent ? 

Number of teachers in Henry County enrolled as 
members of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association : 
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Per Cent 
Number Number of of 
Name of Teachers Teachers 
Teachers Enrolled Enrvlied 
\lpha 4 4 100. 
Andover 2 2 100 
Bishop Hill 2 2 100 
Cambridge 14 14 100 
Colona 3 3 100 
Galva 21 21 100 
Geneseo 20 20 100 
Hooppole 2 2 100 
Oseo 2 2 100 
Oxford Twp. H. 8. 4 4 100 
Wethersfield 10 10 100 
Wethersfield Twp. H. S. 5 5 100 
Kewanee 78 73 93.5 
One-Teacher Schools 174 156 89.6 
Orion 8 7 87.5 
Atkinson 7 6 85.7 
Woodhull 6 5 83.3 
Woodhull Twp. H. 8. 5 4 80. 
Annawan 4 3 75. 
Annawan-Alba Twp. H. 8. 4 2 50. 
Geneseo Twp. H. S. 12 2 16.6 
Henry County 379 341 89.9 
Others enrolled, (not teachers) ... 5 ‘eae 


Teachers of the county who are not members of the 
State Association include 

Eighteen country teachers, 

Twenty city and village teachers. 

If the assumption is correct that members of a pro- 
fession should share in the responsibilities and benefits 
of their state organizaton, then anything less than 100 in 
the fourth column of the following summary indicates, 
with possible exceptions, sub-normal professional inter- 
est. A. L. ODENWELLER, 

County Supt. 


THE JACKSONVILLE OPEN AIR SCHOOL. 


The Jacksonville Open Air School recently was re- 
opened in its new location. The plant consists of two 
buildings—the Open Air School proper and an adjoin- 
ing office and utilities center. The buildings are joined 
by a covered passage way. The exterior and interior of 
both are finished in blue white and everything has been 
made sanitary. 

The Open Air School proper now has floor space of 
about 1600 square feet, accommodating between fifty and 
sixty pupils. Swinging windows on all four sides make 
it possible to maintain a controlled low temperature 
without exposure. The sloping roof extends four feet 
beyond the building and there is a complete set of open- 
ings just under the projection which are protected from 
the weather and remain open even when all else is closed. 

The school is fitted with movable and adjustable chair 
desks, maps, sand tables, charts, movable blackboards, 
mounting sereens, manual outfits, lockers, teachers’ 
desks, ete. It has the make-up of a modern school room, 
adding some special features. 

The office and utilities center contains suites for boys 
and girls, each containng wash room, toilets and shower 
baths; store rooms; kitchen; dining room, and _ office. 
The entire plant is lighted with electricity and furnace 
heated. 

At present two teachers, a housekeeper and a nurse 
ure in charge of the work at the school. 

The publie school nurses recommend to this school 
such children as their inspections may show to be de- 
ficient in health, with tubercular tendencies or family 
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history, or anaemic. Such children are assigned to the 
school upon the examination of either their family phy- 
sician or the Morgan County Anti-Tuberculosis clinic 
physician. Pupils remain in the school as long as the 
weekly examination shows them to be in need of the 
treatment. Open cases of tuberculosis are not permitted 
in the school, the Morgan County Anti-Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium providing for such. The school is primarily 
a health school in a large sense. 

The children assemble in the morning at regular 
school time and remain for the full day. Lunch consist- 
ing of breakfast food, or cocoa and crackers, and bread 
and milk is served at 9:15. Dinner at 12:15 consists of 
vegetables and meat with warm milk, ete. Upon coming 
to school in the morning the child cleanses himself, if 
needed, and.after the morning lunch the children put on 
their Eskimo suits and work proceeds as usual in a 
school. It is carried on by the small group and individ- 
ual study plan. At noon the children prepare for din- 
ner, passing first to the wash rooms and then to the dining 
hall. After dinner, each child thoroughly cleans his teeth 
and returns to the Open Air School proper where the 
movable chair desks are placed along the walls and cots 
with blankets taken from the lockers furnish rest equip- 
ment for all. This rest lasts from about one to two 
o'clock. 

The school is operated officially by the Board of Edu- 
cation with the cooperation of the Morgan County Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, and the unqualified support 
and aid of many local organizations. The Board of Edu- 
cation furnishes quarters, teachers, housekeeper, nurse 
and school equipment. The Morgan County Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association furnishes the food. 

The beginning of the Open Air School movement in 
Jacksonville is interesting. In 1914 the Board of Edu- 
sation and the Anti-Tubereculosis Society engaged a 
trained nurse to inspect school children. In September 
of that year her report showed a number of cases need- 
ing health treatment. At this time she recommended an 
Open Air School. The Board of Education acted upon 
the suggestion and together with the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association opened an Open Air School on January 11, 
1915. There were two teachers in charge, one nurse, and 
a housekeeper. The school remained in this first tempo- 
rary location until September, 1917, when it was removed 
to its present location. 

There were forty pupils assigned to the school in 
1915 and the enrollment has run about forty each year 
since, one hundred seven different pupils having been 
taken care of up to the present time. No better recom- 
mendation for the work of the school is to be found than 
that which the records show concerning the disposition 
of these pupils. Of the 90 who were enrolled previous to 
this year—21 moved away; 32 returned to regular 
school; 3 went to work; 2 died after leaving school; 1 
dropped (not of school age) ; 29 still in the school; 2 
still to be examined. 

It is significant to note that the attendance of the 
children assigned to the Open Air School was greatly 
improved. In many cases where the previous school 
year attendance showed an absence of from 50 to 70 days 
per year, the record in the Open Air School was almost 
perfect. 

Not only was there a gain in attendance, but the 
physical records of the children which have been taken 
each week show that there was a decided physical im- 
provement. All of the boys and girls increased in weight 
as well as in general healthful appearance. 

The pupils entering the Open Air School came from 
all of the schools in the city, with more from some parts 
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of town than others. They represented every grade in 
the public schools from the first through the seventh, 
and in normality they ranked from standard to two years 
retardation. The school records show a decided im- 
provement of the work of the children after they have 
been in the school long enough to recuperate in health. 
In some cases, while they are not up to the standard for 
their ages, they have made remarkable progress as com- 
pared to their previous record in the school system. 

Each year the Board of Education has appointed a 
special committee to have general oversight of the Open 
Air School. This committee has been composed of the 
Superintendent of Schools and two members of the 
Board of Edueation. At present it consists of Supt. 
H. A. Perrin, Dr. C. E. Black and Dr. W. P. Dunean. 
The Anti-Tuberculosis Association also has a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. David Reid, Dr. Josephine 
Miligan and Rev. M. L. Pontius, which cooperates. 

This school is attracting much attention and inquiries 
are being received from points both within and without 
the state. 

H. AMBROSE PERRIN, 
Superintendent. 


FEDERAL AID FOR ILLINOIS. 


When the Forty-ninth General Assembly adjourned 
last June, the friends of voeational education in Illinois 
felt that they had lost the campaign to obtain more money 
for vocational education. The legislature had failed even 
to comply with the simple requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes law, and we believed that our opportunity to re- 
ceive Federal aid for vocational education had passed. 
But Congress was still in session and was evidently will- 
ing to meet the states a little more than half way in the 
matter of cooperation to effect the distribution of the 
Federal appropriation; for it amended the Smith- 
Hughes law so that, if the legislature in any state had 
failed to take action, the governor might appoint a voca- 
tional education board, and this board might draw up a 
plan for vocational education in the state and for accept- 
ing Federal aid and duplicating it with funds raised in 
the state. 

About two months ago Governor Lowden appointed 
the following members of the vocational board for IIli- 
nois: Director Francis W. Shepardson of the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education; Francis G. Blair, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Director W. H. 
Stead of the Department of Trade and Commerce; Di- 
rector Barney Cohen of the Department of Labor; and 
Director Charles Adkins of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This board has held several meetings to organize and 
to formulate a plan for Illinois. It has been agreed that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be the 
chief executive officer, and that the work of inspecting and 
supervising vocational schools shall be done by members 
of his office force and by teachers from the State Univer- 
sity and some of the normal schools until the State makes 
an appropriation to employ such inspectors and supervi- 
sors. Their plan was submitted to the Federal Board 
and was accepted and approved on December 27. This 
will render available $93,772.25 of Federal aid for Tlli- 
nois. Although this is a small amount for our large 
State, it will encourage the organization of vocational 
courses that will meet the requirements of the State and 
Federal inspectors, and it will serve as a precedent and 
an encouragement for raising and devoting additional 
funds to this kind of instruction. Therefore, the plan 
embodied in the last bill advocated by the teachers in the 
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legislature is now in actual operation without legislative 
action. 


A MESSAGE TO “‘THE BOYS.”’ 


County Superintendent Frank A. Gilbreath of Iro- 
quois County has been a soldier. He served several 
months on the Mexican Border last year with some of 
the boys who are now in France. He is well acquainted 
with many young soldiers from his county, who have 
gone across the Atlantic or who are in cantonments pre- 
paring to go. He keeps a record of their postoffice ad- 
dresses and often sends them letters, news, and encour- 
agement. Here is a copy of the greetings he sent them 
on a Christmas card: 

TO YOU BOYS IN SERVICE: 

That you may feel that we at home think of you, are 
proud of you, and will be ever ready to do all we can for 
you, I send this card which expresses truly our feelings 
for you and the noble sacrificing work you are so gal- 
lantly offering to do. 

That you so willingly offer to make the supreme sac- 
rifice for your country if need be fills our hearts with 
pride. We know that in the days to come you will ap- 
preciate those near and dear who anxiously await your 
safe return. 

As best I could in verse I have tried to express the 
sentiment the ‘‘home folks’’ have for you. 

My wish for you is the realization of every manly 
hope and ambition your heart and mind may desire, and 
that on many a future Christmas you can relate to loved 
ones about you the experience of the Christmas of 1917. 


It’s beneath the weathered canvass, 
Or in barracks made of pine, 

There is camped a mighty army 
O’er this glorious land of mine. 

They are gathered to make ready 
For a task beyond the sea, 

Where, with hearts and courage steady, 
They will fight for Liberty. 


’Neath canvass and pine, 
O’er this land of mine, 
Waiting the call o’er the sea, 
Daily they train 

In sun and rain 

To fight for Liberty. 


In ships they will soon be sailing 
O’er a stormy, menaced sea; 

There to join with comrades waiting 
In the fight for Liberty. 

Soon they ’ll hear the battle’s hell-roar 
As it breaks in thunderous din 

Round about them in the trenches 
And the pits they’re sheltered in. 


Many mothers’ prayers will nightly 
Plead about the throne on High, 
Mingled with the sweetheart’s anguish 
And the orphans’ piteous ery. 
Oh, the days will be soul-dreary ; 
When the news is dark and grim, 
And our hearts be all a-weary 
For the safe return of them! 


Yours sincerely, 
FRANK A. GILBREATH, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL SUR- 
VEY COMMITTEE. 


This committee was establisht by vote of the State 
Teachers’ Association at its annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1913. In accordance with your aétion an executive 
committee was appointed by the Superintendent of In- 
struction and Mr. L. D. Coffman was appointed Director 
of the Survey. 

The work done was without any compensation in the 
way of fee, salary, or traveling expenses to any member 
of the committee or of this Association. 

The method of the survey was largely thru ques- 
tionaires addrest to teachers and school officers of IIli- 
nois. This involvd hevy bills for printing, stationery, 
postage and clerical servis. All of these bills wer in- 
eurd by Mr. Coffman and his associates at the University 
of Illinois. The clerical and other expenses of workers at 
other institutions wer borne by those institutions. The 
State Normal School at Macomb, the State Normal Uni- 
versity of Normal, Illinois, and the University of Illinois 
sent out representativs to visit schools. Much of this 
work was done with great thoroness and considerable ex- 
pense but all of these expenses wer borne by the institu- 
tions themselvs. 

The returns from the questionaires and the coopera- 
tion of teachers thruoyt the state wer disappointing. 
Yet it is believd that a sufficient mass of typical data was 
secured to make the generalizations based thereupon 
fairly reliable. 

The report is being printed in installments in the 
Illinois Teacher and in this way is accessible to the 15,- 
000 members of the State Teachers’ Association. 2250 
copies of the report wer printed and bound. Of these 
877 copies wer maild to superintendents and high school 
prneipals in Illinois, 250 copies wer distributed among 
the members of the legislature and state officials, 618 
copies wer sent to the normal schools and departments 
of education of colleges thruout the United States, to the 
publie libraries and colleges of Illinois, and to members 
of the Educational Press Association and to superintend- 
ents of public instruction in the various states of the 
Union. 

The remaining 550 copies are in the hands of the pub- 
lisher, George A. Brown, and meeting with some sale at 
$1 each. These copies are the property of the Associa- 
tion. 

We herewith submit our financial report of receipts 
and disbursements showing on December 1 a balance of 
$251.94, which we hav turnd over to the tresurer of this 
Association. 

It is respectfully requested that this committee re- 
port be aecepted and the committee discharged. 


A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE TLLINOIS 
SCHOOL SURVEY AUTHORIZED BY THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, DEC. 28, 1913. 





1914 RECEIPTS. . 
Mar. 21, Chicago Principals’ Ass’n.......... $ 250.00 
Apr. 27. Southern Ill. Teachers’ Ass’n........ 250.00 
May 7. University of Chicago............... 300.00 
June 5. Central Ill. Teachers’ Ass’n.......... 250.00 
Sept. 26. Chicago Board of Education......... 500.00 
1915 
Aug. 10. Western Til. Teachers’ Ass’n........ 250.00 
Aug. 18. Eastern Ill. Teachers’ Ass’n......... 250.00 
East Northern Ill. Teachers’ Ass’n... 250.00 
Albert W. Evans, Chicago Division... 250.00 
Interest on Bank Deposit........... 52.88 
PET Sein sea weeewehe oaks ode 60 Oud erenee eee” $2,602.88 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rent on typewriter ..........ccscesecceescees $ 15.00 
Louise Merboth, Stenografer ..............++- 375.25 
Flanagan-Pearson Company—Printing......... 782.00 
Univ. of Illinois Supply Store—Stationery...... 14.50 
L. D. Coffman—Stamps. ..........-22 ee eeeeees 20.00 
C. L. Harlan—Clerical Work............+-+++5 25.00 
Public School Pub. Co., printing 2,250 books.... 1,067.49 
Geo. A. Brown, mailing expenses............. 51.70 

0 ee ae $2,350.94 





Bal. on hand remitted to Charles E. McIntosh, Treas....$ 251.94 


Davip FeEtMLEy, Chairman. 


DECEMBER 27, 1916. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Illinois: 

I herewith submit my annual report as State Director 
for the National Education Association : 

The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Kansas City, February 26 to March 3, surpassed all 
previous meetings of the department in point of attend- 
ance from Illinois. Previous to this meeting your Di- 
rector wrote to Boards of Education and supervisory 
heads quite generally throughout the state, urging that 
at least the superintendent and high school principal be 
sent to Kansas City at the expense of the school district. 
The following is the classified enrollment from Illinois at 
the Kansas City meeting: 


From office of Superintendent of Public Instruction.. 7 
Normal Schools ..........- sib vnds eoeeseeeeat en 13 
County Superintendents ...........- 00. eee ee cence 12 
City Superintendents .............-- se eeeeeeeeees 68 
High School Principals... ........-...eee scene eens 35 
Elementary Principals ...........2--eeeseeeeeees 51 
Supervisors . 2... cece cccccccvccccccenccssccccecs 4 
University and Colleges. ...........-eeee cece wees 23 
Diemnal THOME 2. wc ccc ccccccccccncsscoccecese 4 
Unclassified in Teaching. ............cceeeeeeevees 15 

PE es adckae basad hehe eee ean esha 232 


This means an increase of 54 over the Detroit attend- 
ance which was 178 based on the same classification ; 47 
of the total increase of 54 were either city superintend- 
ents or high school or elementary principals. 

The meeting for February, 1918, was originally 
scheduled for Atlanta, Georgia. The fact that one. of 
the national army cantonments was subsequently located 
there, made it impossible for that city to accommodate 
the department for lack of hotel accommodations. In 
October the trustees voted to go to Boston, but even the 
‘‘hub’’ could not guarantee proper accommodations at 
that time. 

The February me¢ting has now been definitely lo- 
eated at Atlantic City, February 25 to March 2, 1918. 
The N. E. A. Bulletin for December gives full informa- 
tion concerning hotel arrangements and a schedule of 
prices at the various hotels. The prices for single rooms 


‘without bath range from $1 to $4, and with bath from 


$2 to $6, European plan. These rates are guaranteed not 
to advance by the Bureau of Publicity of Atlantic City, 
who will send literature concerning any of the hotels 
upon request. 

The general feeling of uncertainty following the en- 
try of the United States in the World War, and the great 
distance to Portland combined to make the July session 
of the N. E. A. one of the smallest in point of attendance 
in recent years. An active campaign was carried out to 
secure adequate representation from Illinois, but only 
twenty-five delegates from Illinois, who were actively en- 
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gaged in teaching, registered at the Illinois headquarters 
in the Multnomah Hotel. Many former Illinois teachers 
now living on the coast registered, and more than a hun- 
dred members of the Illinois Society of Portland called 
to meet their eastern friends. This society kept our 
headquarters banked with roses, and disbursed a gener- 
ous hospitality daily throughout our stay. 

The program of the Portland meeting was largely de- 
voted to the war problems of thrift and conservation and 
to constructive efforts along patriotic educational lines. 
Much of the talent on the program came from the west- 
ern section of the country. 

The National Hee rdquarter rs of the N. E. A. have been 

changed from Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 1400 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. The new Seere- 
tary, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, is endeavoring to increase the 
normal active membership of about 8,000 to 20,000. Such 
an inereased membership would give the association 
ample funds to finance the various lines of investigation 
and constructive work which it is carrying on. I shall 
appreciate the cooperation of the superintendents and 
principals of this state in furthering this campaign. 

At the business meeting held at the Portland Head- 
quarters, July 9, 1917, your Director was unanimously 
re-elected for another year. deeply appreciate this 
honor, and earnestly invite suggestions from this body 
tending to increase my efficiency in serving the interest 
of the teachers of Illinois. 

The financial report is submitted in this connection 
with the recommendation that the Association vote an 
additional sum of $50 for the expenses of next year. The 
July meeting will be held at Pittsburg. 

Thanking this Association for its many courtesies, 
T am, Yours most respectfully, 

R. 0. Stoops. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1917. 


ILLiInois Direcror, N. FE. A. 


RECEIPTS 
NG no al le ans ln a wad ws Yc tig Miche aia $120.60 
Appropriation State Association ................ 100.00 
N. E. A. Appropriation for postage.............. 20.00 
$240.60 
EXPENDITURES. 
PN a 42e GRAS wS ER ededreee etree daeuseaeee $ 11.20 
Pe CN 6 ccwcccdcntens cows enn d ae 
UN. rer rrr ee 4.00 
oe 7.00 
PP  cendeckakscdseues an ea wae” 2.00 





15.00 
Portland Headquarters, Hotel Multnomah, (Rooms 
oe rer errerr rer ys ree 94.15 
Necessary Travel: 
To Chicago, January 6, (R. R. rates 


ED 664 cnt eka eee ee $1.45 
To Chicago, May 12, (R. R. rates, Port- 
0 BEE es Perret rer 1.45 


To East St. Louis, (Address Meeting 
April 13) and to Bloomington, (Ad- 


dress Meeting April 14)............. 15.25 
18.15 
138.50 
Balance on hand, December 27, 1917..................$102.10 
BY-LAWS. 


Article I—Meetings. 
The annual meetings of the association shall be held 
during the winter holidays at such place and time as may 
be determined by the executive committee. 
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Article 1I—Annual Committees. 

At the opening session of the annual meeting the pres- 
ident shall appoint the following committees 

1. A committee on the president’s address. 

2. An auditing committee, which shall audit the ac- 
counts of the secretary, the treasurer and the executive 
committee, and shall also audit all bills presented for 
payment by the representative assembly. 


Article I1I—Election of Officers. 


The three governing committees sitting in joint ses- 
sion shall nominate candidates for the various offices to 
be filled at the annual meeting. The last elected member 
of the executive committee shall preside at this meeting 
and make the report of the meeting. Unless a ballot is 
ordered, the adoption of this report shall constitute the 
election of the officer nominated. If a ballot is ordered 
upon one or more of the offices to be filled, the voting 
shall be conducted in such manner as the executive com- 
mittee may prescribe. 


Article [V—Dues. 


The annual dues of this association shall be one dol- 
lar ($1.00) which may be paid either to the treasurer of 
one of the divisions or to the treasurer of the State 
Teachers’ Association. One-half of all dues paid to the 
treasurer of the State Association in 1914 and thereafter 
shall be credited to the appropriate divisions; and one- 
half of all paid the treasurers of the respective divisions 
shall be placed in the treasury of the State Association. 
Each person paying dues to the treasurer of the State 
Association shall indicate which division he wishes to be 
a member of. 

Every member of this association shall, upon presen- 
tation of his credentials without further charge, be ad- 
mitted to the annual meeting and to the meetings of the 
various divisions occurring during the calendar vear in 
which his dues are paid; but he may vote only in the an- 
nual meeting and in the meeting of the division in which 
he pays his dues. 

The secretary shall arrange with the treasurers of the 
various divisions for the adoption of a uniform badge 
with a different characteristic color for each division for 
the annual meeting. 


Article V—Official Bulletin. 


A bulletin (The Illinois Teacher) shall be sent to 
every member of the association for one year after the 
payment of his annual dues, which includes 25 cents as 
the subseription price of the bulletin. The bulletin shall 
serve as the medium of communication between the offi- 
cers and the members, and shall be issued monthly, or at 
shorter intervals if so ordered by the board of directors. 

Article VI—Resolutions, 


. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall invite each year 
early suggestions of appropriate resolutions and shall 
formulate each year the resolutions to be presented to 
this association at its approaching annual meeting ex- 
cepting only resolutions of courtesy and such as unfor- 
seen emergencies may require. The executive committee 
shall reserve at least one of the first three general ses- 
sions of the annual meeting for the discussion of and ac- 
tion upon the resolutions presented, no member to hold 
the floor longer than five minutes except by unanimous 
consent, or by order of the executive committee. 


Article VII—Appropriations. 


All appropriations proposed to be made by this asso- 
ciation, except the fixed salaries of the officers thereof 
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and the expenditures of the executive committee and of 
the board of directors, shall be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations for its consideration and recommen- 
dations, and it shall be the duty of said committee to ex- 
amine into the expediency and utility of such appropri- 
ations and make report and recommendations to the rep- 
resentative assembly before the close of each annual 
meeting for its consideration and action. No appropria- 
tion whatever shall be made by the representative as- 
sembly unless it shall have been referred to said com- 
mittee. A failure of the committee to make a favorable 
report shall not prevent the representative assembly from 
making any appropriation which, in its judgment, shall 
seem expedient. 


Article VIII—Legislation. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Legislation 
to use all proper means to promote and secure such addi- 
tional legislation as has been approved by this association. 
The committee may appoint and organize an auxiliary 
legislative committee consisting of one member from each 
senatorial district. 


Article 1X—Papers and Addresses. 

A copy of every paper or address given by a member 
before the association or any section thereof shall be fur- 
nished before the close of the meeting to the secretary of 
the association, or of the section, to be published in the 
proceedings of the association. 


Article X—Reports of Section Meetings. 


Within ten days after the annual meeting the secre- 
tary of each section shall furnish the seeretary of the 
association with a complete record of the proceedings of 
his section, including a copy of eyery paper and address 
given before the section. 


Article XI—Compensation of Officers. 


The treasurer shall receive such compensation as the 
association may determine. 

The secretary shall receive such compensation as may 
be fixed by the board of directors at the time of his em- 
ployment. Such salary shall be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments upon an order signed by the president and 
chairman of the executive committee. The bills for 
printing and distributing the official bulletin shall be 
paid quarterly in the same manner. 


Article XII—Suspension and Amendment. 


Any provision of these by-laws may be suspended by 
a two-thirds vote of the representative assembly present 
at any meeting. 

The by-laws may be altered or amended in the same 
manner as the constitution. 


Article XIII—Uniform Receipts. 


A uniform receipt shall be prepared by the treasurer 
of the State Association and shall be supplied by him to 
the treasurers of the various divisions of the State Asso- 
ciation and shall be used as the official receipt of member- 
ship for entrance into the annual meetings of the State 
Association and to any and all meetings of the divisions 
of the State Association during the calendar year while 
the receipt is in force. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD THE PRINCIPLE OF STAND- 
ARDIZATION BE FOLLOWED BY NORMAL 
SCHOOLS? 


Carrouu G. Pearse, President, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


From an Address before the Normal School Department, 
N.E.A., July 11, 1917. 


The conditions in the different states of the union are 
so various that no standardization of courses of instrue- 
tion in normal schools seems possible until the conditions 
in the different states become similar. A normal school 
is for the purpose of training the teachers who are to 
work in the public schools of the state. It is strictly vo- 
cational, and is not to give general education. Its pur- 
pose is to fit the students whom it trains for specific work. 
Therefore, so long as one state is liberally supplied with 
high schools while another has very few schools of the 
secondary class; so long as one state is purely agricul- 
tural and another chiefly manufacturing or mining; so 
long as other educational facilities in the state, as well 
as the industrial and social conditions within the state 
differ so greatly as at the present, it does not seem prac- 
ticable to attempt to train teachers in the same way, or 
even in courses in the same length in all the states. 

One kind of standardization, however, seems possible ; 
that it is a standardization of the terms or names which 
are applied to courses of different kind and extent. Also 
the names or terms describing the conditions of entrance 
into the normal schools. If the Normal schools would 
agree upon a system of descriptive terms showing under 
what conditions normal schools admit pupils, also a set 
of terms to show the length of course which the normal 
schools maintain, there might be an agreement upon the 
standards, and material help might also be given in the 
way of inducements to schools to reach as speedily as 
possible, standard conditions of admission and courses 
of standard length. 

Perhaps as good a plan as any would be to adopt a 
system of terms of rating similar to those used in deserib- 
ing the hull, rigging and equipment of ships. If, for ex- 
ample, a normal school which required a condition of ad- 
mission, graduation from a four year high school, and 
which maintained a four year course of instruction and 
training, should be described as an A-1 school, and agree- 
ment upon these similar terms of designation would en- 
able anyone who saw the name of the school followed by 
the characters indicating its rating to know exactly the 
standard to which it had attained. 

A school which admitted students after three vears 
of high school and maintained a four year course, might 
be designated as B-1. A school admitting students after 
two years of high school work, to be followed by a four 
year course, C-1. A school admitting students after one 
year of high school work, to be followed by four years in 
normal school, D-1. A school admitting after completion 
of the eighth grade to a four year course, might be desig- 
nated, E-1. 

In the same way, a school admitting after the comple- 
tion of a four year high school course to be followed by a 
two year course of instruction, might be designated as an 
A-3 school. One admitting after three years of high 
school to be followed by two years of normal school train- 
ing, a B-3 school. 

A plan of standard terms or characterizations of this 
sort would enable every school to meet the conditions or 
to adapt its work to the conditions under which it must 
exist. It would be possible for it to exact such entrance 
conditions from its students as the general conditions 
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and progress of education in the state made possible. It 
could fix as high an admission standard as possible with- 
out rendering it impracticable to get and train enough 
students to meet the needs of the schools. It would also 
make it possible for any normal school to adopt a course 
of two years, or three years, or four years, based upon 
such admission requirements as seemed necessary, and to 
do this without sailing under false colors, or under a flag 
the significance of which was not clearly understood. The 
plan would also have the advantage of indicating the 
standards which the normal schools consider normal and 
desirable for such schools to fix when surrounding coun- 
ditions permit this to be done. 

It may be that in the misty future, at a time when the 
citizens of the republic of Central Africa sit upon the 
ruins of London Bridge, or upon the milestone marking 
the course of the deserted Under den Linden, the normal 
schools of the United States will be situated under eir- 
cumstanees sufficiently similar so that they can establish 
uniform conditions of admission and uniform course. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
CURRENT DOCTRINES OF ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


Epwarp C. Exuiorr, Chaneellor of the University of 
Montana. 


From an Address to the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, N. E. A., July 10, 1917. 


The greatest enemy to education today all over the 
United States is the small bore politician who, as a mem- 
ber of an educational board, is bent on serving himself 
and his prejudices rather than the schools and the ideals 
of democracy, which these institutions stand for. The out- 
standing need of education is for some effective machin- 
ery for distinguishing between the competent, the half- 
competent, and the incompetent teacher. This machin- 
ery must be created and controlled by the profession of 
teaching itself, entirely apart from the agencies of po- 
litical government. Until this is an accomplished fact, 
schools and teachers will be constantly exposed to inva- 
sion by self-seeking personal and political interests. We 
cannot maintain a free school system training children 
in the fundamentals of freedom with teachers who are 
tongue-tied as to the vital social and economic issues of 
modern life. Real education is possible only in a school 
so organized and governed that the job holds the teacher, 
and not the teacher the job. 

It is wholly futile to set up the indefinite goal of ‘‘tak- 
ing education out of polities.’’ The public school in all 
of its grade and varieties is part and parcel of our po- 
litical system. The need of democracy is not less politics 
in education, but more education in politics. 
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‘May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 














MABEL POWERS (Yeh Sen Noh Wehs): Stories the 
Iroquois Tell Their Children. Chicago, 1917; The 
American Book Company. Cloth. Pp. 216. Price 

cents. 
Before the days of the rural free delivery, the auto- 
mobile and the movie, many country boys, of whom I was 
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one, read books when bad weather kept us indoors. 
Among the authors who entertained me during my youth 
was the late J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Now I find, however, that Mr. Cooper prejudiced me 
against a race of men. Like most of our prejudices, my 
feeling in this case was caused by lack of complete in- 
formation. J. Fenimore ‘‘held out’’ on me; he doctored 
the returns; he presented only one side of the ease; he 
was too partisan. 

I feel no resentment toward the talented J. F. Cooper. 
He told a thrilling tale. By presenting the darker, fiercer 
characteristics of the Iroquois, he enhanced the opinion 
I held of brave Deerslayer and the noble Delaware. 

But one who has followed the fortunes of Uncas and 
his fine old father may be tempted to paraphrase the 
pharisee and ask, ‘‘Can there any good thing come out of 
the Long House of the Iroquois?’’ You of the younger 
generation who spend your evenings watching the swiftly 
changing photographs of the gallant Bushman or joyrid- 
ing over moonlit roads, you can approach the subject of 
the folk stories of the Lroquois with an open mind. To 
those others, however, who were brought up with me 
under the old reliable coal oil lamps (or kerosene, if you 
prefer) and hard coal burners and long winter evenings 
and books of a bygone day,—to such I take great pleasure 
in introducing the Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Chil- 
dren. The author, Mabel Powers, tells us that after mak- 
ing a number of Indian friends she was adopted by the 
Snipe clan of the Senecas and was given the name of 
Yeh sen noh wehs, ‘‘One who earries and tells the sto- 
ries.’ I have always held the Indians to be shrewd 
judges of character. In the case of this adopted daugh- 
ter of the Senecas I am again vindicated in my belief; 
Mabel Yeh sen noh wehs certainly can tell folk stories 
with success. 

All last fall I was stationed on a seventy-foot bluff 
overlooking the Shining Big Sea and I believe that now 
I can understand part at least of the wonderful imagina- 
tion of the Indians of the colonial days. Every time I 
looked at the great lake it presented a different picture,— 
now small and puddly, now blue and vast, again gray and 
forbidding, becoming later undecidedly mottled; then 
sometimes at night when the full moon rose through the 
haze in the east the great spirit of the lake showed still 
another mood of vague, mysterious, throbbing beauty. 
Yes, with their great forests and their Big Sea Water the 
Indians were bound to have imagination. 


‘*__Every tribe of the Iroquois had its story-teller. 
When the Old Man of the North came out of his lodge, 
and the forests and rivers of the Red Children grew white 
with his breath, these story-tellers wandered from wig- 
wam to wigwam. Seated on warm skins by the fire, the 
story-teller would exclaim, ‘Hanio!’ This meant, ‘Come, 
gather round, and I will tell a story.’ Then all the Red 
Children would ery, ‘Heh,’ and draw close to the fire.’’ 
Thus Mabel Powers starts to tell how the stories came to 
be. 

‘‘How the Turkey Buzzard Got His Suit,’’ ‘‘How 
Good and Evil Came to Be,’’ ‘‘How a Boy Was Cured 
of Boasting,’’ ‘‘Why the Cuckoo Is So Lazy,’’ ‘‘How 
Mice Overecame the Warriors,’’ ‘‘ Why Crows Are Poor,’’ 
‘How the Robin Burned His Breast’’ are some of the 
many tales in the book. Take it from me, they are just 
as interesting as they sound. W. Fletcher White has 
adorned the book with a number of excellent full-page 
illustrations in color. 

A teacher who is searching for new supplementary 
reading will do well to harken when Mabel Powers calls, 
‘*Hanio.”’ MILES GLORIOSUS. 
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This is a tale with a very serious and 
mportant moral. So those of you who are 
rivolous and light-minded will probably 
kip it. As long as you are cheerful with 
our light-mindedness, however, it will not 
nake much difference whether you read 
his or not. 

Know, then, ye who have decided to 
ead farther, that Hermes did not go home 
or Christmas. Grade teachers, high school 
nstruetors and college professors packed 
heir grips and took the train for ‘‘ Hume’’ 
it the beginning of the holiday vacation. 
Cheery greetings met them at their home 
town railway stations; gifts and feasts ap- 
eared when they reached ‘‘the house.’’ 

But Duty, who is a coldly conscientious 
lame, vetoed the application that Hermes 
nade for Christmas leave. She led him 
o infer that while he was a Slave to Duty 
ie had no business wishing to go home. 
so on Christmas Eve Hermes went to a 
audeville show. 

The show was excellent; the bill was 
varied; every act was of a high class. For 
. time Hermes forgot the lonesome, empty 
iche that comes on Christmas Eve to those 
vho have once had a home. 

At last came ‘‘the headliner,’’ a one- 
uct playlet, whose scene was laid in the 
parlor of a prominent resident of Tucker- 
town, Mass., in 1870. The little comedy 
represented a Wednesday evening rehearsal 
of a chureh choir. Hermes admired the 
lady star and he enjoyed the manner in 
which the supporting actors depicted the 
manners and customs of a by-gone age. 

During the course of the play the choir 
sang ‘‘Where Is My Wandering Boy To- 
night?’’ They sang it well. The audience 
was still. Before they were half way 
through, however, Hermes hurled his pro- 
gram down the aisle and exclaimed in 
audible tones. 

‘*That’s a nice song to be singing on 
Christmas Eve! ’’ 


In his work as messenger of the gods. 
Hlermes goes to many different places and 
sees many different kinds of people. He 
told me to bring to the attention of you 
teachers the fact that, in most cases, what- 
ever effort toward cheerfulness that is nec- 
essary must be made at home instead of 
in the army camps. Soldiers, as a class, 
are cheerful; they are young and full- 
blooded and there are many agencies like 
the Y. M. C. A. that give the ‘‘morale’’ 
a fresh start when it gets low. Don’t 
worry about the men in service having a 

od time. 

The homes are the places where real 
leer must be brought. Not the kind of 
heer that makes the cheeree burst into 


tears, but the infectious cheeriness that 
fetches a laugh if possible and a smile at 
any rate.—that’s what is needed at home. 

Maybe you teachers don’t realize that 
school children are constitutionally a lot 
of human Victrolas that go home and play 
any kind of record that you put into them. 
I know a great many of you personally 
and thus I know that I don’t need to 
make out a set of lesson plans for teaching 
cheerfulness; you have enthusiasm and 
ingenuity and you can lay out yom own 
plans. All I wish to do is to let you real- 
ize that you have a great opportunity to 
make this a Happy New Year. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE, N. E. A. 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Fes. 25 To Marcu 2 

It takes two and a half quarto pages just 
to list the hotels available at Atlantic City. 
You should apply direct to the hotels for 
reservations stating the rate you wish to pay. 
The various headquarters are at the larger 
hotels with rates from $2.50 for single room 
up. These hotels are The Breakers; Chal- 
fontes Traymore; and Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. 

Some hotels nearer to the place of meeting 
for the general sessions, which is at Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier, are as follows: 

Y. M. C. A. hotel—rates for single room 
$1.00. 

Godwin—rates $1.50 to $2.00 or American 
plan $2.50 to $3.00. 

Terminal—rates for room $1.00 to $3.50. 

Pine Hall—rates American plan $2.50 to 
$5.00. 

Arlington—rates American plan $2.50 to 
$5.00; room $1.25 to $1.50. 

The Pemhurst; Glaslyn-Chatham; and 
Chellenham-Revere are American plan hotels 
with rate of $3.00 to $5.00. 

Merle Cottage furnishes rooms at $1.00 to 
$1.50. 

Craig Hall is American plan rates $2.50 
to $4.00. 

Remember it takes two full pages to list 
the other hotels so no one will be without a 
room. Thomas E. Finegan is president of 
the Department and he has secured a great 
program. President Wilson and Elihu Root 
will deliver addresses. An attendance of 
6,000 superintendents and leading workers 
in education is expected. 





The following telegram was received to- 
day from Mrs. Mary C, C. Bradford, Denver, 
Colorado, President of the N. E. A.: 

‘*Am sending as Christmas present to the 
National Education Association a service 
Flag containing 756 stars, one of the largest 


service flags thus far made. Please hang 


as prominently as possible thus announcing 
the patriotism of the members of the N. E. 
a” 





100% RED CROSS. 

Neogo graded schools and the Neogo 
Township High School are 100% Red Cross. 
This means every pupil, teacher, janitor, 
and board member hold a full dollar mem- 
bership. Hermes sees many 100% cards 
but not many upon school buildings. Honor 
to Superintendent Warren L. Hagen and 
to the teachers, children, and citizens of 
Neogo. 

Joliet:—The Evening-Herald-News of 
December 31, prints pledges to work for 
victory made by citizens as new year reso- 
lutions. F. M, Muhlig has a resolution the 
soldiers will stand for. It is ‘‘to do my 
best for the teachers and schools of Will 
County to the end that pupils may more 
fully understand and appreciate that we 
have a country that is worth living for, 
worth working for, and worth fighting 
for.’’ R. O. Stoops says, ‘‘Its the same 
old resolution—to stay on the job and hit 
the line harder and more uncdmplainingly 
than ever before.’’ 





A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL BUILDING 
BURNED. 


“On the evening of December 12, the 
Hawthorne Building housing the high 
school and north side graded school of 
Elmhurst was burned. The scientific, man- 
ual training, and domestic science equip- 
ment was lost and most of the books. The 
insurance amounts to $33,000. Within two 
days the schools were provided with rented 
quarters and were in regular session with 
books furnished by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Elmhurst has a community house 
and this was secured for the high school. 
Superintendent W. H. Eisenman gives much 
credit to the Boy Scouts for their help in 
furnishing the rented rooms and in other 
ways. 





WHY YOU SHOULD BUY WAR 
SAVINGS STAMPS 


The main reason for the purchase of 
War-Savings Stamps is because your coun- 
try is at war. Your Country needs every 
penny which every man, woman, and child 
ean save and lend, in order to feed, clothe, 
arm, and equip the soldiers and sailors of 
America and to win this righteous war in 
defense of American honor and the cause 
of democracy throughout the world. 

If we are to win the war, we must win 
it as a united people. The savings of every 
man, woman, and child are necessary if 
we are to hasten the victorious ending of the 
war. War Savers are Life Savers. 

A single strand in the cables which up- 
hold the great Brooklyn Suspension Bridge 
is not very strong, but thousands of these 
strands bound together uphold one of the 
great thoroughfares of the world. 

When our fathers and sons and brothers 
were called by our Country to take up arms 
in her defense, you did not hear an in- 
dividual soldier refuse to serve because 
his service alone would not win the war. 
Each man was ready to do his part. The 
great army thus formed is going forward 
to face the fire of battle and to risk every- 
thing for the safety and security of our 
homes and our families, and for the very 
existence of our Country. 

These are the men for whom you are 
asked to save and lend your dollars, 
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A Country worth fighting for is a Coun- 
try worth saving for. 

"To save money is to save life. 

Buy War-Savings Stamps at post offices, 
banks, trust companies, or other authorized 
agencies, and strike a.blow for our Country. 





DELEGATES TO REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 


Below is given a list of the delegates 
and alternates to the Representative As- 
sembly as they have been certified to the 
state secretary by the secretaries of the 
several divisions. These delegates should 
be present at the State Association Meet- 
ing to be held at Springfield on December 
27, 28 and 29, since they are to constitute 
the governing body and transact the busi- 
ness this year in accordance with the 
amendments recently adopted by the Asso- 


ciation. 


If a delegate cannot attend, he 


should see that his alternate comes. 


Southwestern Division. 


Members of Governing Committees, 


W. A. Hough 
Wm. E. White 
B. C, Richardson 
Delegates: 


L. W. VonBehren 
R. B. Templeton 
Charles F. Lee 
Lee A, Friend 
Wm. Johnston 

J. 8. Kniseley 
Frank E, Crawford 
Grace Kingsbury 
Lew Traylor 

Geo. W. Solomon 
Rollins L. Seott 
Joseph Becker 

8. J. Sibley 

W. C. Heyl 

H. G. Schmidt 

A. Lula Hill 
Tillie Reither 

H, T. MeCrea 
Bertha M. Ferguson 
L. P. Frohardt 
C, B. MeClelland 
W. G. Padfield 


Alternates: 


Clarence Selby 

B. Q. Hoskinson 
Wm. Miner 

W. C. Fairweather 
M. N. Todd 

Harry J. Blue 
Mrs, W. F. MeCord 
N. E, Jaycox 

D. M .Wells 

Wm. Harris 
Margaret Heffron 
Florence Beatty 
Fred A. Long 

C. H. Strueckmeyer 
O. F. Weber 

M. E. Bruce 

E. W. Martin 

C. L. Dietz 

Agnes Toohey 

C. H. Dorris 

G. A. Smith 
Estella Bean 


Southern Division. 


Members of Governing Committees. 


A, 8. Anderson 
James Lyon 
F. H. Colyer 
Delegates: 
A. B. Lyle. 
Joseph Geisbacker 
J. B. Boswell 
B. Q. Hoskinson 
Ina Rogers 
H. D. Willard 
May Roberson 
A. B, Matheny 
Laura I. Milford 
Clarence Bonnell 


Alternates: 

W. A. Spence 
Emma Rebman 
J. W. MeKinney 
Otto F. Aken 
H. W. Hostettler 
C,. A. MeGinnis 
R. B. Templeton 
S. A. Mayne 

C. W. Houk 

R. R. Randolph 


Western Division. 


Members of Governing Committees, 


R. H. Maleomson 
G. W. Gayler 
M. L. Test 


Fred U. White 

B. E. Decker 

O. O. Hostetler 
Louis A, Uhe 
Vernon L. Mangun 
C. L. Gregory 
Fred Bourne 

E. P. Netting 

J. G. Maroe 


(No alternates 
reported ) 
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Northeastern Division. 


Members of Governing Committees, 


C. E. Douglas 
Jesse L. Smith 
W. L. Goble 
Delegates: 
R. I. White 
Eva A. Smedley 
Edna Keith 
R. W. Bardwell 
F. R. Ritzman 
H. C, Storm 
G. C, Butler 
W. H. Eisenman 
T. H. Knoelk 
J. H. Light 
Lydia Raymond 
H. H. Kirkpatrick 
T. H. Simpson 
Jesse L. Smith 
N. D. Gilbert 
W. W. Lewton 
J. B. Russell 
E. N. Rhodes 
A. N. Shelton 


A 
H 


A, 
R. 
R. 
F. 
A. 
F. 


lternates: 

. E. Brown 

Y. Farmer 

. Stoops 

. Spires 

1. Miller 

5. Anderson 

. Richardson 

. Bassler 

. Zettenburg 

. Smith 

. Gulich 
Fillet 

. Rowell 


. E, Lemon 
S. K. MeDowell 
H, A. Dean 

W. J. Hamilton 
J. R. Harper 


Henry Buellesfield 


Upper Illinois Valley Division. 


Members of Governing Committees, 


L. A. Mahoney 
J. B. McManus 
E. C. Fisher 


Delegates: 


E, D. Martin 

C. H. Root 

W. R. Foster 

H. B. Fisher 
Marian Hoadley 
T. C. Kohin 

W. A. Paxson 
W. R. Curtis 
John C, Reeder 
L. A, Mahoney 
Anna Wright 
A. J. Burton 
Edgar Nickols 
Raymond Scheer 
George O. Smith 
Charlotte Stetson 
W. C. Robb 


A 


lternates: 


E. F. Booth 
Sherman Littler 


E 
E 


ffie Doan 
lla Reed 


Joe Mather 
J. B. MeManus 


Katherine Brande 


G 
F 
D 
E 


. F. Close 

. E. Bell 

. B. Hoffman 
. D. Abbott 


Lou M. Harris 


H 


arold Tice 


Mrs. Carpenter 
H. L. Lloyd 
H, E. Waits 


Ek 


dna Beers 


Northwestern Division. 


Members of Governing Committees. 


John Cross 
S. E. Raines 
Elizabeth Harvey 


Delegates: 

C. R. Reed 
Herman Wimmer 
John E, Alman 
C. W. Whitten 
Cyrus 8. Grove 
W. W. Coultas 
H. H. Hagen 


B. L. Birkbeck 
John Hay 

S. E, Raines 
John W. Cook 


A 


Katherine H. Obye 


Cc 


E. 
L. 


lternates: 


. P. Briggs 
T. Austin 
W. Miller 


H. B. Price 


F. 
F. 
Elizabeth B. Harvey M. 


P. Danner 
G. Taylor 
W. Schultz 


H. V. Lynn 


0. 
C. 
E. 


E. Taylor 
H. Anderson 
C. Page 


Eastern Division. 


Members of Governing Committees. 


A. FF Lyle 
DeWitt Elwood 
W. E. Andrews 


Delegates: 

DeWitt Elwood 
Henry L. Fowkes 
Edgar 8S. Jones 

E. B. Brooks 

L. C. Lord 

Elmer VanArsdale 


A 
E 
E 


lternates: 


d Ashbaugh 
llen A. Ford 


W. E. Andrews 


F 
= 


iske Allen 
. J. Beecher 


R. G. Beals 


Jennie Zollman 


[ Janunry 


M. V. Lanthorne 
C. L. Brewer 

L. C. Markwell 
H. B. Black 

J. O. Marberry 
Harold Bright 

L, W. Frazier 

L. F. P. Beeman 
Van D. Roughton 


J. F. Wiley 
Isabel MeKinney 
William Harris 
Cora M. Bain 
Anna Foster 

E, E. Gere 

W. L, Hagan 

J. W. Davis 

E. H. Taylor 


Central Division. 


Members of Governing Committees. 
J. O. Engleman 
Edwin A, Turner 
B. D. Remy 

Delegates: 

David Felmley 

J. K. Stableton 


Alternates: 


O. L. Manchester 
William Wallis 
Katherine Kelley 
Eva Batterton 
Guy Buzzard 
Clarissa Ela 
Moses Staker 
Lida Hoyle 

R. C. Smith 
Thomas Deam 
Sarah Imboden 
J. H. Brewer 
Ruth Shields 

A. R. Taylor 
Roy L. Moore 

L. Ada Kreider 
H. A. Perrin 

R. G. Beals 

J. W. Henninger 


B. C. Moore 

John Hayes 
Lillian M. Barton 
H. H. Edmunds 
William Hawkes 
Ben L. Smith 

J. O, Engleman 
Catherine Hamilton 
A. W. Beasley 
Minnie Love 
Dean Burgess 

F. D. Thompson 
Ella M. Morrissey 
Hugh 8. Magill 

F. 8S. Fulwiler 

F. M. Austin 


East Central Division. 
Members of Governing Committees. 


G. P. Randle 

J. T, Armitage 

Otis P. Haworth 
Delegates: 
O. P. Haworth 
W. C. Baer 
W. R. Lowery 
F. A. Gilbreath Leo Changnon 
H. W. McCullough Otis Hoskinson 
L. W. Haviland R. D. Keene 
Chas, H. Watts A. A, Allen 
F,. L. Lowman E. G. Stevens 
E. O. May B. A. Hedges 
Charles McIntosh G. W. Sutton 
Otto Weedman A. L. Boley 
W. O. Jones Elza Nicholls 
H. M. Rudolph O. J. Bainum 


Alternates: 
Monroe Melton 
G. B. Weiseger 
O. P. Reese 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Wor.Lp Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New York. 

Ein Anfangsbuch, By Laura B. Crandon, 
M. A. Instructor in German, Horace Mann 
School Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated by Alida Clement. Cloth. 
Pp. 306. Price, 

Science For Beginners, A First Book in 
General Science for Intermediate Schools 
and Junior High Schools. By Delos Fall, 
D. Se., Professor of Chemistry, Albion Col- 
lege Formerly Michigan State Superintend- 
ent of Publie Instruction. Illustrated by 
Will H. Schanck and Elliott Dold. Cloth. 
Pp. 382. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

Til. 

Logarithmic and Trigonometrie Tables and 
Mathematical Formulas. Prepared by Ernst 
R. Breslich, Head of the Dept. of Mathemat- 
ies in the University High School, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Cloth. Pp. 109. Price, 
$0.75. 7 

Third-Year Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools. By same as Above. Cloth. Pp. 
369. Price, $1.00 net. 
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Colorado Teachers College] | THE SEVEN LAWS of:TEACHING 


STUDY 08 by correspondence. Bp Prof. John M. Gregory, | 4D. 
known throughout the U. S. helps stu- 


dents in absentia. REVISED BY PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, Ph.D. 
Ask J. G. CRABBE, President : 
A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 


Greeley, Colorado 
itle . % —1. The Law 
ERETTAS The Chapter titles show the scope of the book. They are 
Pl AYS; OPERETT. and of the Teacher. 2. The Law of the Learner. 3. The Law of the Language. 
G 














eo. MResche & Co..07W. Mad. St..Chicago- lll. 4. The Law of the Lesson. 5. The Law of the Teaching Process. 6. The 


Law of the Learning Process. 7. The Luw of Review. 





naan Ge Giny tienen NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- Price 75 cents postage 10 cents. At all booksellers 
ment examinations soon to be held through- : 
out the entire country. The positions pay 14 Beacon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 West Jackson St 
from $1200 to $1800; have short hours and BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL 
annual vacations, with full pay. Women 
are being shown preference to men. If 
interested write immediately to Franklin Adams-Smith Teachers Agency Write to the business firms 
Institute, Dept. K224, Rochester, N. Y., for Al 122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


schedule showing all examination dates and ines cia Senne) See, advertising in this magazine. 
. . . 3 we know sc m ra 
places and large descriptive book, showing pment cad mm se ———— 


all positions obtainable and giving many ‘ qoyiomane ouscg wechon. Please mention this department of 
sample examination questions, which will Both will rece’ se personal and 


discriminating ervice. Mers. the Magazine 
be sent free of charge. Gerard T. Smith, y. Porter Adams 
































Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New A. P. GODDARD. Pres 
York, Chicago. = ® “ 

The Profession of Teaching, by O. IL. EDUCATORS—AGENCY Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Woodley, Pres. Marshall College, Hunting- 

4 - . . — ° ° ~ ° ° 

ign My SS codley, As. Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 


Cloth. Pp. 325. Price, $1.35. Ask for List of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918 











Elementary Education. Report for the 


School Year Ending July 31, 1916, by + 
Thomas E. ng | Mons Commissioner of Alb rt T e a Cc h e r s Ag e n Cc y 
Education and Assistant Commissioner for e : : 9 wars 





“Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 
offices with one fee. Branch offices— 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago = New York: 437 Sth Ave. Denver: Symes Bids. Spokane: Peyton Bide. 


Elementary Education. Vol. 2. of the thir- 
teenth annual report of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 





WASHINGTON GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 16. Studies in Higher A Ss’ A superior agency for superior 
Education in England and Scotland, With SCHER MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY i Ween 


: - ae - 3 people. We register only re- 
Suggestions for Universities and Colleges in = ta usw. Monee 4 =" liable candidates. Services 


the United States. By George Edwin Ma- ESTABLISHED 1855 Chicago Office 306 30,Wabash Ave. free to school officials 
Clean, Formerly Pres. of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


Bulletin, 1917, No. 19. BR t Sur- be 
adetiandae The Third Grade Teacher 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 32. Report on the 


Work of the Bureau of Education for the should Know about this 
Natwes of Alaska, 1915-16. 














Of all the Heroes of Childhood, Robinson Crusoe has, 
perhaps,the wid i f 1 admirers. 
WorLp Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, . mas Cheese GF Sages CaS 


New York. Poor old Robinson Crusoe! How the children pity him when he first struggles along the beach 
Education of Defectives in the Public bereft of all companions! With what interest do they follow him as he salvages as much as possible 
Schools, By Meta L. Anderson, Superv. of from the wreck! How they rejoice when he finally succeeds in changing a desperate existence into a 
Classes for Defectives, Newark, N. J., Lec- livable life. Good old Robinson Crusoe! 
aurer on Methods of Teaching Defectives, If the children in the second and third grades of your schools have never read the story of Rob- 
New York University. With an Introdue- inson Crusee, you will now have the opportunity to furnish them a treat that they will remember all 
tion by Henry H. Goddard, Dir. of the Dept. their lives. If in past years, your primary teachers bave used the story, it is to the interest of the 
of Research of the Training School for children to see that the storyZis used again. 
Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland, N. J., 
Author of ‘‘School Training of Defective Mrs. McMurry’s 


Children.’’ Price, 75 cents. Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 


Newson & CompPaNy, New York City. has come to be considered one of the very best versions for the primary school of Defoe’s classic con- 
Aldine Language Method Part Three, A tribution to literature. If you are not acquainted with this edition, we will gladly send a sample copy 
Manual for Teachers Using Third Language upon request. The price is 40 cents for the teacher's edition and 35 cents for the pupil’s edition. 
Book. By Frank E. Spaulding, Supt. of 
Schools, ‘Gievetend, Ohio. Catherine T. Public School Publishing Company 
Bryce, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, ; 
Ohio; and Huber Gray Buehler, Headmas- M. Higgins, Primary Teacher, Newton, Mass. Serl, Instructor in Primary Methods Teach- 
ter of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. With Illustrations by Nell Hatt. Cloth. Pp. ers Training School, Kansas City, Mo. With 


Cloth. Pp. 182. 172. 40ce. Illustrations by Nancy Barnhart, Cloth. Pp. 
Holidays in Mother Goose Land, by Mary In Fairyland, Stories Retold by Emma 163. Price 40 cents. 























THESE ARE AMONG THE 


LATEST AND BEST 


Hunt’s Elementary-School Speller 

Story Hour Readers 

Baldwin & Bender’s Expressive Readers 

Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics 

Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic 

Brigham & McFarlane’s Essentials of Geo- 
graphy First Book and Second Book 


Perry & Price’s American History 
First Book and Second Book 


Pearson & Kirchwey’s Essentials of English 


First Book and Second Book 
Kimball’s Elementary English 


Book One and Book Two 


Davison’s Health Lessons, Books I & II 
Overton’s General Hygiene 
Overton’s Personal Hygiene 


Foreman’s Essentials in Civil Government 
With State Supplements 


Barnes’s Elementary History of United States 
Barnes’s School History of United States 
Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
Elementary-School Dictionary 
Secondary-School Dictionary 
Smith’s (Eleanor) Music Course 
Conley’s Nutrition and Diet 
Principles of Cooking 


Correspondence from teachers and Schoo. officers solicited and will have prompt attention. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues by mail postpaid on request. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


Address: 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











SERVICE 











SANITARY SHADES 








FLAGS 


For City or for County 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 








come in soft, attractive colors that rest 





School Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 


@ Hanga Service Flag in your 
office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 

@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes 

@ Also a special Bunting Woven 
Cotton Flag — sewed stars and all 
else like wool flags but at a moder 
ate cost. Will last as long as wool 
flags. For this brand order ‘‘Ex- 
cell’? Mothproof. All sizes. 

@ Silk Flags, Printed Flags and 
Bunting for decorations. Flags of 
our Allies, etc., etc. 


durable. 


Write us of your needs and means. 
We will quote reasonable prices. 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 








the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 











